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THE CASE FOR THRIFT 

BY SAMUEL CROWTHER 



THRIFT is not just a good thing so far as the worker in 
industry is concerned. 

We have for a long time been content with that amiable 
view. Somewhat perverted enthusiasts have even com- 
mended to our attention the Italian fruit man on the corner 
who, living for the time being on the physique with 
which nature had endowed him, saves practically all 
that he earns and within a comparatively few years blossoms 
out as a capitalist. It is hard to be rid of this idea of thrift; 
it is hard to drop the notion that thrift and penuriousness 
are absolutely opposed — that the man who denies himself of 
the necessities of life at the expense of his physical well- 
being and the well-being of his family is every whit as thrift- 
less as the Prodigal Son. And also it is hard to rid ourselves 
of the thought that thrift is only a social idiosyncrasy — that 
it is purely a matter of taste whether one cares to enjoy today 
in its fullness without a thought of the morrow or whether 
one prefers to use somewhat less today and have more for 
tomorrow. 

We have been taught always that thrift is a provision 
for the future and that it has comparatively little to do with 
the present excepting in the way of denial. Now I take it 
that this is not only an unwholesome notion of thrift but also 
an intrinsically vicious and anti-social view. Real thrift 
considered in all of its economic relations is not based 
primarily upon self-denial but upon wise spending, upon 
getting one's money's worth, and upon, by the exercise of a 
discriminating judgment, so ordering one's affairs that there 
will be a margin between income and outgo — that this 
margin will be returned for the use of society so that he 
who is thrifty will not only augment his income from handi- 
work by a supplementary means but also will, through the 
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affording of more facilities to society, make more potent his 
handiwork. 

This is the positive as contrasted with the negative 
thought of thrift. It is the social as opposed to the personal 
laying-up-for-a-rainy-day notion. When we come to think 
of thrift as an enlargement of one's capacity rather than as a 
limitation of one's consumption then bursts on us the bigger 
meaning of thrift — that it is not merely a good thing but a 
way of living that imperatively must be sold and with as 
much ardor as any commodity ever was sold. For the foun- 
dation of our present society rests upon thrift — that is, upon 
production exceeding consumption. If we think that those 
truths which we hold to be fundamental in our society 
should endure then we can preserve them only through 
thrift. If we have not thrift we must be prepared to accept 
a state of society into which profit does not enter — that is, 
we must accept something akin to the Marxian ideal as 
exemplified in Russia. 

Let us examine the present situation. We live under 
what is called the capitalistic system in which the possession 
of the means to produce is in the hands of those whom we 
call " capitalists " and the operation of those means to pro- 
duce in the hands of what we know as " labor." There is 
no class distinction between Capital and Labor excepting 
when a concentrated effort is made to engender class con- 
sciousness. Laborers become Capitalists and Capitalists 
become Laborers. With the forming of the corporation the 
ownership of capital has become widely diffused and a man 
may himself receive something in the nature of wages from 
the very capital which he himself owns. For instance, if 
A, B, and C formed a partnership or a corporation, A put- 
ting in all the money or even a part of the money, and all 
three work for and draw wages from this new partnership 
or corporation, then such of the partners as have money 
invested receive two distinct profits — one for their services 
as laborers and secondly a rental for their capital. The 
theory of wage slavery involves the hypothesis that capital 
is never owned by those who labor for it, that the ownership 
of capital rests in one class, and that it pays wages to another 
class, and that between the two must always be relentless 
warfare. Therefore the suggestion is made that instead of 
capital being owned by individuals or groups that it be 
owned by the community as a whole through the State, and 
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that no wages be paid but that instead all production be 
for the use of and free distribution among the people. 

The controlling idea is that, since, under the capitalistic 
system, production is distributed only to those who can buy 
and thus the distribution is uneven and results in some 
getting nothing and others getting too much, this con- 
dition will be remedied by compelling each man to work 
for the State — for the common weal — and in return 
he shall receive not wages in money with which to buy, 
but the things that he could buy with money. That is, 
he will receive a comfortable but not a lavish guarantee 
of sustenance and clothing. 

This doctrine which I have stated in very broad and 
not wholly scientific terms exists in a great number of forms 
and is particularly known as Socialism, with the subdi- 
visions which it is not necessary here to examine — into 
Syndicalism, Communism, and numerous other variations 
of the mechanics of production for use. 

The capital objection to production for use is that it 
rests upon the false premise that there is always an 
abundance to distribute. We know that, although pro- 
duction seems large, there has never yet at any time been 
enough for all of the world. The Socialists say that this 
is due to capitalistic limitation of production. Those of 
us who believe that the capitalistic system is the most equit- 
able that can be devised so long as this earth is inhabited 
by human beings and not by gods hold that, although pro- 
duction may be here and there limited, that these limita- 
tions although apparently artificial at times really go back 
to an insufficiency of the means of production. That the 
limitations are by Nature, not by man. 

But in this we can all agree: that the capitalistic system 
cannot survive without a medium of exchange, known as 
money, by which the distribution of goods may be effected. 
You may in this or that instance be able to effect distribu- 
tion by barter but it is impossible to arrange the large and 
complex distribution of modern life without some hand-to- 
hand passing substitute for goods. The exchange of the 
physical goods would put such limitations upon distribu- 
tion that, as the world is peopled today, one-half of it would 
be naked and starving. 

We have to have a medium through which to distri- 
bute. We call that medium money and most of the civilized 
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nations of the world have used gold as that medium and 
on gold have superimposed another more easily exchange- 
able medium known as credit. If you exchange specie you 
are but keeping up the system of barter and incurring need- 
less expense. When you use the credit representation of 
gold — that is, of goods — you have a medium whose trans- 
portation is easily managed and you permit the striking 
and cancelling of balances with but a very slight transpor- 
tation of even the written instruments that represent credit. 

The danger of the exchange of goods through credit 
mediums is that somebody somehow may create credit 
mediums that are not eventually exchangeable for goods — 
that is, that someone will put out more promissory notes 
than he is able to meet. When you call these promissory 
notes money and they are not represented by goods then 
you must mark them down to a point where they will rep- 
resent goods. For instance, if a man worth a thousand dol- 
lars succeeds in putting out ten thousand dollars worth of 
notes and when they become due he pays only a thousand 
dollars, the salvage worth of the notes is worth one-tenth 
of their face value. In the case of a community the sal- 
vage is not so simple, and numerous other elements enter, 
but whenever a nation issues notes to a value which either 
is or is believed to be in excess of the reasonable 
redemption worth, those who take the notes discount them 
to what they think is the real worth. 

If this were a level process the harm would be only tem- 
porary but in operation this condition which we call infla- 
tion does not bring about an agreed-upon discounting. 
On the contrary, the discounts changes from day to day. 
Those who are accustomed to the old values still cling to 
them even if only for a mental comparison. Then the cap- 
italistic ship of state, accustomed as it is to reckoning its 
course on the money chronometer, finds itself drifting on 
the high seas with an emotional chronometer upon which 
no dependence is to be placed. It does not know where it 
is at. 

That is the condition of society today. By reason of 
the war we have produced more of the common represen- 
tations of wealth than we have of wealth and, in the pro- 
cess of trying to relate real values (such as a bushel of 
wheat) to the artificial money standards that have been 
created, we all of us find ourselves helpless. We are try- 
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ing to exchange goods through a medium of exchange of 
unknown value and therefore and inevitably those who 
exchange goods or services for this medium find them- 
selves without knowledge of exchange values. They do 
not know what the exchange medium will buy. They do 
not know how all this comes about and hence there is a 
worldwide unrest and a strong movement which has 
reached its height in Russia to abolish the whole capital- 
istic system on the ground that an understandable medium 
of exchange cannot be reached. 

The unrest is not expressed in these economic terms; 
it is expressed in demands for almost confiscatory wages. 
It is expressed in demands for the State to take over some 
parts of the machinery of production, but if you analyze 
every movement you will find that it rests upon one of two 
principles or sometimes combines both. These are: 

(1.) That the method of distribution is faulty because 
of profiteering on the part of capital and therefore those 
who work for wages must demand such large wages that 
a proper share of the distribution can be bought; or 

(2.) That the capitalistic system has failed to distribute 
and therefore should be abolished. 

If all of the income, rents, and profits — if all of that 
which is commonly supposed to be the share of capital — 
were divided it would not add one-quarter to existing 
wages. Therefore abolishing capital would not give to 
anyone a great deal more. To some it would give a great 
deal less. 

On the other hand if those who work for wages can 
return a part of their wages to the capitalization of indus- 
try so that its production may be increased then the wage 
earner will have not only an increased wage because cap- 
ital will have to compete for labor in order to make itself 
productive, but also he will get a share of the return on 
capital in his left-handed function of being a capitalist. 

That is, the way to get more out is to put more in. 

In modern production an ever-increasing flow of cap- 
ital is required. Long ago we reached the capacity of the 
toolless individual to produce. Then we put into his hands 
a tool, and then after we learned something of the applica- 
tion of power, a better tool which he did not so much 
operate as manage, and finally we have found that produc- 
tion to be increased to the world's necessity could be 
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brought about only through ever increasing the facilities 
of production — that is, of the machinery of fabrication, of 
transportation, and so on. 

All of which requires a steady flow of capital I It must 
be self-evident that if there is very little capital in a coun- 
try and a great deal of labor the man with labor to sell 
has to offer himself on the auction block and take what 
capital has to offer; but if there is a great deal of capital 
and comparatively little labor it is the laborer who has the 
right to pick. Through the steady accumulation of capital 
is the worker's clearest road to freedom. 

In the past the capital accumulations have been those 
of the employers. The working man has only within the 
past decade begun to come into his own and to understand 
that he was not a slave of capital but a co-worker with it. 
The first evidence of this new condition was the formation 
of labor unions. Anyone who cares may examine the statis- 
tics which will demonstrate that as the investment in 
industry per man increases so do the wages of the workers 
and so does the strength of the unions. The unions are 
commonly supposed to be a cause, but economic history 
would rather tend to demonstrate that they are, on the con- 
trary, a result. 

The effect in ordinary times of adding capital to indus- 
try is to compel capital to compete for labor, to pay a 
higher wage, and then, by an increased production sold at 
a very modest profit, to acquire a reasonable return upon 
the capital invested. For instance, the packing establish- 
ments, although their profits are very large for the year, 
rarely average more than 5 per cent on a turnover. But 
they plan their business so neatly as to secure an extraor- 
dinary number of turnovers. That is, by skill of manage- 
ment they make large amounts of money on a profit per 
dollar on which a small business could not live. 

As a result of highly organized machine production the 
question of seasonal labor takes on a new meaning. The 
socialists object that manufacturers commonly produce to 
the capacity of the market, then shut down, and let the 
workers starve until those goods are absorbed. But with a 
great machine investment a factory cannot shut down — 
the capital charges are such that it must relentlessly go on 
and on. It is not possible to make and hold goods for a price 
because the interest charges on the idle capital would within 
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a very short while absorb the highest profit imaginable. 

Therefore, one finds that the accumulation of capital 
in industry not only raises wages but also prevents the bane 
of industry — seasonal production — and further, by forc- 
ing the factory to produce whether or no, compels it con- 
tinually to lower its prices in order to dispose of its product. 

From the standpoint of the worker an increased invest- 
ment in industry raises his wages, stabilizes his job, and 
increases the buying power of his dollar — that is, it 
increases his wages not only in dollars but increases the 
buying content of those dollars. 

Were this doctrine of simple economics more widely 
taught we should not have so much nonsense about the pos- 
sibility of a partnership between capital and labor, we 
should not have the talk about " helping the good work- 
ers and making their lives fuller," but instead we should 
preach " Become a capitalist and not only increase the value 
of what you perform with your hands but get an extra 
profit besides! " 

Thus viewed we get wholly away from the old tiresome 
paternal " Save, my good man, and you will never know 
the inside of a poor house." We should not preach thrift 
by fear but preach thrift as power. 

That is the situation in normal times. The present time 
is not normal. We have this excess of the medium of 
exchange over the things it may be exchanged for. We 
have an increasing supply of paper money and a decreas- 
ing supply of goods. By reason of the war this inflation 
was brought about. We destroyed— now we must con- 
struct. It is unlikely that we shall revert to the former 
nomenclature of buying power. A dollar in the future may 
be equal to what 50c. or what 75c. was before. That is 
important but probably the whole matter of restoring the 
buying power is to be considered only as water over the 
dam. The really important thing is to stabilize values, to 
restore to us that medium of exchange upon which our 
social system is built. That can be done only by increasing 
production. 

We can increase production absolutely and we can 
increase it relatively by curbing our needs, or what is far 
better we can do both. To increase production absolutely 
requires the addition of more capital to industry. Nearly 
every corporation is asking for money. But the man who 
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had the money to invest before — that is, the so-called capi- 
talist, the man whose income was so large that he might 
easily have a surplus for reinvestment — no longer has a sur- 
plus. The former large income is by the erratic purchasing 
power of the dollar practically cut in halves, but even before 
the buying power gets in its work the Government has 
already taken a large slice in taxes. They take the largest 
slice from those who formerly had the largest surplus for 
investment. 

The man with the money of today is not the capitalist — 
the man with the money of today is he who works for wages. 
He receives anywhere from 60% to 75% of the total indus- 
trial income of the country and therefore he is the man who 
has to be thrifty if the progress of society is to continue. 

There is no getting away from this. He is the man who 
has to save, — for the good of the entire community and for 
his own welfare in particular. If we do not have a large 
and continuously growing investment in industry, if for 
instance, we keep only our present investment, then the 
natural increase in population will cause the investment con- 
tinually to decrease per head of population and conse- 
quently production will grow relatively smaller and smaller 
until the lack of things to buy will drive the unthinking 
mass of mankind to the social suicide of Russia. 

What are you going to do about it? Someone will prob- 
ably say, " Why, we have always known this and have made 
provision." Perhaps a few people have always known this 
but only in an academic way and not as a question of tre- 
mendously vital, national importance, for otherwise we 
should have some means of returning a portion of the wage 
fund to industry. We are almost without that means. We 
have the savings banks but these exist for the custody of sums 
that have already been saved, and by their very formation 
cannot encourage saving in other than a platitudinous way. 
Neither the saving funds, nor the postal savings banks, nor 
any of the several ostensible means of a quasi-public nature 
have ever been compelled or impelled to go to the individual 
worker and sell to him the idea of saving with that quick 
living force that revolutionary socialism is sold to him, 
or even with the emotional force with which religion is 
sold to him. 

Religion is taught to the mob as a means by which they 
can avoid a hell in the hereafter. Thrift might be taught 
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as a means of avoiding hell in the present. If we could make 
a thriftless person something of a social outcast we should 
go far toward making a better world. 

There is the point. The economic value of thrift has to 
be sold — not only well sold but kept sold. The idea that 
property is something to desire and not something to destroy 
has to be demonstrated by affording the laborer a chance to 
own property. The man who saves anyway — the man with 
the streak of the miser in him — does not have to be per- 
suaded. He unfortunately is usually an example to avoid. 
He is about as convincing an exhibit as a Sunday School 
tract. His self-conscious virtues are to most people unpleas- 
ant, unsocial vices and convince those who come in contact 
with him that somehow there is a conflict between thrift and 
comfort — between leading a normal life and leading a 
thrifty life. So much for thrift and its effects. 

How is the man with the money — that is, the worker — 
going to be induced to get into industry as a capitalist? He 
has to come in of his own free will — he cannot be dragged 
in by the ears as some employers would drag him — because 
suddenly realizing the economic value of thrift and being 
essentially paternal in nature they decree that all of those 
they employ must be thrifty just as they would decree that 
their front lawn should be cut. 

It can hardly be questioned that if we are to have gen- 
eral thrift it is the part of the employer to give whole- 
souled encouragement — no, more than that, to urge thrift 
to his people with all the force and skill that he would 
urge a banker for a loan. But also that in order that the 
worker may appreciate the general social value of thrift 
and may preserve a fine upstanding independence, the 
means of thrift should in no sense depend upon a whim of 
the employer or by him in any way be controlled. Other? 
wise it will not be doubted that thrift is for the purpose 
of somehow helping the employer — not of helping the man 
himself. 

Samuel Crowther. 



